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THE TWELVE GREAT MASTERPIECES. 
Il. 


N article in the June number of BRUSH AND PENCIL discusses some 
special art work which has been done during the past two years in 
the West Aurora High School. It is mentioned therein that this year’s 
study dealt with the world’s greatest paintings, or, rather, with twenty- 
four of them, but no statement is made as to which twenty-four paintings. 
were considered. No haphazard list was made, but rather one based on 
much deliberation, and hence, possibly, one of some value. The method 
used in selecting the list, and some of the results obtained, have seemed 
to the editor of this magazine of sufficient interest to warrant the publish- 
ing of a few papers on the subject. 
While selecting a subject for this year’s study, the writer thought of 
a list designated in one of the much-used histories of painting as ‘‘ The 
Twelve World Pictures,’’ and decided this would be an excellent starting 
point. The list is as follows: 


Raphael .................. Transfiguration. 

Raphael .................-Sistine Madonna. 

Michael Angelo............ Last Judgment. 
Domenichino..............Last Communion of St. Jerome. 
Volterra . + s+eeeeeeee +s Descent from the Cross. 
Rubens. pi ..+.+.++++Descent from the Cross. 
Lacete pay Vinci. ...- Last Supper. 

Titian ...................-Assumption of the Virgin. 
Correggio.................Nativity (Holy Night ). 
Guido Reni.........-.....Aurora. 

Guido Reni hain ooecseces entree Cenci. 
Murillo..... oe .. Immaculate Conception. 


Now, one needs a very slight knowledge of art to recognize the 
inadequacy and untruth of this list as representing the twelve greatest 
paintings in the world—if such a phrase may be used. Investigation, 
however, shows that list has many upholders: That, as Professor Story, 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, writes, ‘‘ It is the generally accepted 
belief that the paintings enumerated are the ones to which that distinction 
has been given’’; that, according to the proprietor of one of the leading 
art stores in Chicago, this list has been accepted for over a century, 
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although no one knows by whom it was made or upon what authority ; 
and, even, that this list has been given as authoritative to the students in 
the art department of one of our Western colleges. 

With such a pedigree, the list will at least command respect, thought 
the writer, and so a circular letter was prepared and sent to eighty or 
ninety of America’s leading artists, art critics, curators of art collections, 
and other persons interested in art. 

After an introduction telling of the previous art work done in the 
school, the letter continues : 

‘* This year we wish to devote the greater part of the month of Febru- 
ary to the study of the great paintings of the world, and it is in this 
connection I wish to ask a favor of you. As it is somewhat a matter of 
opinion as to which are the great, or rather the greatest, paintings, we 
have to solve the problem as satisfactorily as possible by obtaining the 
opinions of America’s leading authorities on art. Will you, then, confer 
the kindness upon the school and community — for the citizens at large 
become interested in this special art work — of answering, at such length 
as may be convenient, the three following questions: 1. Do you consider 
the paintings enumerated on the attached slip as being the twelve greatest 
paintings produced up to the time of the death of Murillo (1682), say 
the close of the seventeenth century ? Or would you, for instance, 
reject Volterra’s ‘Descent,’ Guido Reni’s ‘ Beatrice,’ or Domenichino’s 
‘Last Communion,’ and insert something of Velasquez’s or Rem- 
brandt’s, or some other work or works? 2. Which do you consider the 
twelve greatest paintings produced since the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury? which, I suppose, is practically the same as saying, during the 
nineteenth century. 3. Do you consider any in the list just asked for as 
being equal or superior to ‘The Twelve World Paintings’? That is, 
which twelve would you name as being the twelve greatest paintings now 
in existence ?”’ 

As will be seen, this letter was framed to provoke discussion, and it 
fulfilled its mission. A large proportion of answers was received. Con- 
sidering the unsatisfactory nature of the questions, the difficulties of 
definition of terms, standards of judgment, ‘‘the personal equation in 
both artist and spectator,’’ we may say that the eighty per cent — such is 
about the proportion —of responses represents an unusually large per- 
centage, and shows, together with the cordial interest everywhere mani- 
fested, that the art lovers of America are willing and anxious to aid in 
every way the extension of the art education of our country. 

So interesting were some of the answers, that the editor of BRUSH AND 
PENCIL has thought a series of articles dealing with the letters and the 
work which called them forth might be of value. The vazson a’ étre of the 
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letters being explained, let us now review them in so far as they enter 
into the selecting of the lists mentioned in my circular letter. 

Naturally there was a great divergence of opinion. The first general 
observation we gather from the letters is that there are several objections 
to classifying the world’s paintings into groups of twelve, or, indeed, into 
groups of any number — for some of the answers assume this position. 
Three typical quotations will set forth these objections. James William 
Pattison, of the Art Institute, Chicago, asks in his characteristic breezy 
manner, ‘‘ Why wrap up your art in dozens? That smacks of the daily 
grind. If you must have the grocery system, why not do it by the gross? 
I like it by larger lots, thus giving every man more than one showing of 
virtue. In fact, I like not to choose a picture at all. It is men’s whole 
lives, men’s works which influence the world. . . . I am seriously 
offended by the fashion ’’ (of making small groups of pictures). George 
de Forrest Brush writes from Worcester, Massachusetts: ‘‘I do not feel 
prepared to classify the masterpieces of art any more than I would give 
my opinion of the works of Nature, saying which was the most beautiful 
tree or flower — the lily or the rose, the elm or the oak. I regard all the 
great works with unmixed delight, and feel that we do not quite compre- 
hend when we too easily classify them as good, better, best. . . . I 
feel on the whole that it is misleading to attempt what you have under- 
taken.’’ The opinion of John S. Clark, of the Prang Educational Com- 
pany, is as follows: ‘‘ It would appear next to impossible to make out 
one list of twelve pictures which would be quite satisfactory, as a choice 
must depend not alone on the chooser’s personal bias, but on the idea 
behind the choice, the idea of ‘ greatness’ as meaning nobility of concep- 
tion, or perfection of technic, or the typifying of the spirit of their respec- 
tive times and places.”’ 

No one will deny that there is force in the objections represented by 
the quotations from these three gentlemen, and yet there are few people 
who cannot see, with Lorado Taft, ‘‘ the advantage of bunching for school 
purposes.’’ In fact, it has seemed to the writer that, in spite of the dan- 
gers of narrowing the artistic vision, there is even an advantage in the 
process for the public in general. Right or wrong, the people will make 
out lists, as the one about to be discussed proves. In learning to read, 
the beginner must have a primer to start with; the wealth of Shakes- 
peare would bewilder him. The tyro in art is not capable of studying all 
the paintings of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and a dozen other painters; 
but he can learn something of these men by studying the ‘‘ Sistine 
Madonna,’’ the ‘‘ Creation of Adam,’’ and a dozen other paintings. If 
the people will have lists, ought not art authorities do all in their power 
to make these lists as good as possible? The lists may be large or small, 
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THE NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY. 


according to the purpose in view; we have retained the original number, 
for, as A. F. Barnard, of Chicago, remarks, ‘‘ Although the number 12 is 
an arbitrary one, it seems well to cling to it.’’ 

The second general fact noticeable in the letters is that the third ques- 
tion proposed is in most cases left unanswered, or at least answered in such 
a way that one is obliged to conclude that, by correspondence at least, no 
satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at. Mrs. Lucy F. Perkins epito- 
mizes the difficulties: ‘‘ It seems to me our ideas and standards of painting 
have so entirely changed during the last century that one can hardly com- 
pare the modern with the paintings before the eighteenth century. The 
whole spirit has changed, the inspiration is different, and the technic as 
well.’’ Charles Francis Browne’s letter offers some explanation of these 
difficulties: ‘‘ The modern painting is more scientific than ever before — 
but it often lacks power and reflects the age. . . . The religious life 
and stimulus (of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) is waning or 
gone, and so the highest motive is gone. To do anything well is a low 
ambition, but it is the spirit of modern art.’’ Yet there are not wanting 
correspondents who agree with John S, Clark when he writes: ‘‘ I should 
say quite readily that among the works of these modern artists are some 
quite as‘ great’ as those of the earlier ceuturies.’’ In some instances 
particular painters and paintings are mentioned, but there is no general 
agreement except upon Millet, who, by almost common consent, would be 
allowed a position beside Raphael, Michael Angelo, and other giants of 


the Renaissance. 
PETER WILLIAM DYKEMAR. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY. 
Il. 


HE accompanying illustrations will give a better idea of the beauty 
of the recent exhibition of sculpture in New York than would pages 
of description. Here busts and statues were seen in the environment 
which seems best theirs, amid flowers and against backgrounds of rich 
green foliage. Vanderbilt gallery offered a score of pictures most enticing 
to the painter or illustrator. A runaway camera could scarce go astray 
here. Happily a photographer has wandered through the exhibition and 
preserved some charming bits for us. 
Take for instance this glimpse of the improvised Ward fountain, seen 
through the colonnade and contrasting its snowy figures and brilliant 
flower plumes with the banks of green. Herbert Adams’ Professor Henry 
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looks down with air benign, while at the end of the avenue one sees Karl 
Bitter’s clever but rather undignified presentment of the chaste Diana. 
Mr. Bitter is represented far more satisfactorily by his robed Chancellor 
Pepper in the first gallery. 

A triumph of ingenuity was the conversion of the little intermediate 
hall into an arbor, with real vines growing over its trellis. I believe 
there was no sculpture here beyond McMonnies’ dainty fountain which, 
like the tank dramas, had real water. The charming little figure strug- 
gling with the duck was evidently ‘‘ made for fun.’’ It gave pleasure to 





THE COLONNADE. 


all and provoked a responsive smile on every face. Slight as was the 
motif, the workmanship was something exquisite ; even the turtles testi- 
fied proudly to the skill of their creator. What a pleasure it must be to 
do beautiful things so easily! McMonnies ought to be grateful every 
day to his good friend and teacher, St. Gaudens, for the thorough train- 
ing of the early years as well as for the generous orders which the great 
sculptor turned his way. Extraordinary personal endowments, favored by 
these exceptional opportunities, have given us the most skillful of all our 
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American sculptors; McMonnies could not do inartistic work if he tried. 
At the previous exhibition, three years ago, Charles C. Curran was 
so impressed with the beauty of the scene that he made a painting of a 








THE ARBOR. 


certain vista, and presented it to the society. Perhaps with similar 
intent an artist has enticed one of New York’s fair models into this fairy 
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From photograph by C. J. Berg. 


bower. It was hard to choose from among the photographs, but we 
have selected one where she is shown in graceful old-time costume — a 
radiant statue herself — silhouetted against the leafy background, with a 
peacock and Adams’ ‘‘ Rabbi’s Daughter ’’ to keep her company. 
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Our last illustration is again in the Vanderbilt gallery. Daniel 
French’s ‘‘ Erin’’ we of the Art Institute all know, and we are not sur- 
prised that it holds the place of honor as the most important work of the 
entire exhibition. To our right is Ruckstuhl’s massive Solon, the Law- 
giver, of the Congressional Library, and on the other side, half concealed 
by another Duck fountain, is Mr. French’s wandering Herodotus. This 
fountain, by Carl Bitter, is of pleasing composition, though lacking the 
infantile grace of McMonnies’ Parisian pleasantry. 





VANDERBILT GALLERY. 


These glimpses of sculpture fitly placed may help us here in the West. 
Sculpture is becoming more and more abundant in our local exhibitions, 
but as a rule still clings coyly to the radiators or disputes space with 
unwilling picture frames. We hope to see it extending beyond the 
barriers of the Art Institute, and nestling amid the green of the Lake 
Front Park — not gentlemen with bronze coat-tails — but fountains and 
gleesome figures that will make us happier. 

LorApo TAFT. 
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VARNISHING DAY AT THE ACADEMY. 


HE artist who is not a member of the Royal Academy only knows 
that his contribution to the year’s exhibition has been accepted wken 
he receives, a day or two before Varnishing Day, a politely worded invi- 
tation ‘‘ to view such of your works as have been accepted.’’ He may 
have received during the month that has elapsed since the things were 
sent in, an equally polite but firm request to ‘‘ remove’’ something which 
has not met with the approval of the jury, but the failure to get the lat- 
ter notice does not by any means signify that his work will decorate the 
Academy walls, for they have a curious way of accepting (conditionally ) 
a great many more things than can possibly-be placed, and then leaving 
it to the hanging committee to select such as will best fit the spaces left 
after the Academicians and Associates have been hung. 

Consequently all the poor wretches who have not the right to tack 
**R. A.” or ‘A. R. A.”’ after their names are kept on tenterhooks till 
the very last moment, and even then after all may get the removal notice 
instead of the looked-for invitation ‘‘to view.’’ Fortunately the latter 
sort appeared at the studio in due season, and I was able to attend. 

A blue ticket, a signature, and we pass up the stairway where a servant 
in livery glances at our cards and admits us to the galleries, all alive with 
hundreds of artists, men and women. Here we shall see what during the 
past year these good folk have done — and much had better have been 
left undone — verily to show the rest this world beautiful ! 

Every one of the eleven rooms is comfortably filled; artists coming 
and going, some with smiling faces, and others looking desperate enough 
to renounce the world and its vanities. The ladders, two for each room, 
are very high ; high enough to reach the last row, toward which the sad 
eyes are invariably turned. Every ladder has its occupant, who with 
water and sponge, palette and brushes, or varnish pot, is giving a final 
dab and caress to his petted and (perhaps) spoiled darling. In the center 
of the room is a long table ; on it the paint boxes and palettes, the brushes 
and bottles, of those who are waiting their respective turns with the 
ladders, for each one has come prepared for emergencies. 

In going from room to room one finds three kinds of pictures. The 
first hastens you on, the second holds out a friendly but timid hand, but 
the third instantly compels attention. To the latter class Abbey’s ‘‘ Scene 
from King Lear’’ belongs, and it will not let you by. A wealth of luxu- 
rious color teeming with vitality and strength, the picture is, nevertheless, 
perfectly consistent and harmonious. As, stopped by the color note and 
decorative ensemble, we grow interested and step nearer, the literary peg 
on which this artistic fabric depends, becomes at once and clearly apparent. 


i : 
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SKETCH BY GEORGE H. BROUGHTON 
FOR HIS ACADEMY PICTURE. 


From the Artist. 





It is an added pleasure to 
find that the ability to tell 
the story, to depict subtle 
emotions, is as strong as the 
decorative conception and 
artistic execution. Cordelia 
stands in the center of the 
picture stage, so to speak, 
and is somewhat disdainfully 
bidding adieu to her two 
treacherous sisters, who are 
somewhat apart on the left. 
At her side France is gently 
raising to his lips the hand 
so lately given into his keep- 
ing. The foolish king, sup- 
ported by Burgundy and the 
retinue, is just disappearing 
at the right of the apart- 
ment. Costumes and deco- 
rations are detailed almost 
to minuteness, and show 
most careful research and 
painstaking fidelity; always, 
however, kept in complete 
subordination to the general 
plan and scheme of the 
picture. 

Perhaps one of the most 
valuabie qualities of Mr. 
Abbey’s work is its striking 
individuality. It does not 
remind you of anyone else 
or of any school. It is 
purely his own. 

As we move along and 
see the many unsuccessful 
attempts to combine pure 
and brilliant colors, it is 
almost with a feeling of re- 
gret that we note that the 
sponge and varnish brush 
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are still active; for you may be sure that the handling of fifteen thousand 
pictures and the placing of nineteen hundred raises some dust, and it 
settles on bright and dull —-‘‘ just and unjust’’—alike. Oh, if in many 
instances it were only allowed to remain and soften the incongruous con- 
glomeration of green, purple, orange and scarlet, our optical nerves 
would not so often cry out that painting is the most infernal art on earth 
—a very invention of the devil! Luckily, however, the unobjectionable 
and interesting if not actually fine things are in the majority, and after 
one gets used to it— acclimatized, as it were—the shrieking exhibition 
canvases are passed with a certain degree of tranquility. 

Coming into Gallery No. IV, two life-size, full-length portraits stop 
you again as by command —one of a judge in gown and wig, the other 
a lady seated in an arm chair. They are painted by Orchardson, one of 
England’s greatest living artists, and the reason for his great reputation 
is plain to be seen. Simple, quiet and dignified, without any striving for 
effect, they possess that indefinable something which denotes the hand of 
the master. Careful in drawing and firm in character, the result has been 
attained by the use of very little material. In the hands of almost any 
other painter his technic would produce an unpleasantly thin effect, but 
one does not mind the slight lack of solidity in his work, the other val- 
uable qualities are so admirably realized. It is really astonishing what a 
result a little paint gently rubbed about will give, if you only know how. 

After making the complete round of the galleries, thirteen in all, one 
is agreeably impressed with the fact that a half-dozen or so of our Ameri- 
can artists make a most important mark in this great exhibition. Sar- 
gent, Abbey, Rolshoven, Shannon and Frank Millet all stand near to 
the ‘‘ bead of the class.’’ 

Sargent has eight portraits and shows in each of them that extraor- 
dinary mastery of material and artistic strength which has made him 
famous. The one of the banker Wertheimer seems to have created the 
most tremendous sensation, and all London is stirred up over it. Asa 
technical performance it is simply superb, and as a piece of characteriza- 
tion it is so strong that it almost seems to be an epitomized transcription 
of arace. The subject —a man of middle age with keen, ruddy, smiling 
face — stands facing the spectator. One hand is carelessly thrust into the 
trousers pocket ; the other holds a lighted cigar. An air of unusual con- 
tent — not to say complacency — pervades the picture even to the well- 
groomed poodle in the corner, whose fresh pink tongue furnishes the one 
strong color note in an otherwise dark-toned arrangement. This portrait 
certainly brings home to one the truth that character is an even greater 
thing than the long-sought-for idealism. 

Entirely different in all respects are the portraits by Shannon. He 
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shows five — two men, two women and achild. The figure of the child 
he calls ‘‘ The White Mouse’’; why that name does not appear, but it is 
a most charming scheme in gray-greens and whites, very broadly painted 
and harmonious. It tells the story of a little child and an armful of 
blossoms ; a suggested tapestry at the back, and a floor. It hangs on the 
line and people stop to look. 

The main charm of Shannon’s work seems to lie in a certain vivacity 
of color, somewhat inclined to sweetness, and the pleasing expression of 
the faces he depicts ; but one misses the surety of touch, the certainty of 
drawing and the force of character. It is as though he has not yet found 
out exactly what he wants to do, not yet the (for him) best way to do it. 
A stronger conviction — more of Shannon himself— would add a value 
his works do not yet possess. 

The water colors and pastels are hung in a room by themselves. The 
strongest thing in this room is a pastel portrait of A. G. Macleay by 
Rolshoven. Its strength is largely in its delineation of character, and that 
most difficult of all characters to represent —a highly sensitive, refined, 
intelligent woman. Calm and reserved it is, at the same time sweet and 
sympathetic ; every inch of the canvas bespeaks the lady. In color, soft 
grays and pinks, with a note of black in the velvet band about the throat. 
Mr. Rolshoven shows also two oils —a child’s portrait in white, called 
‘* Little Would Be,’’ and ‘‘ The Refectory at San Dominiano at Assisi.’’ 
The former is a large, upright canvas, and shows us a demure little miss 
who masquerades in grandmamma’s cap and a voluminous silk gown. 
Childhood’s ingenuous frankness looks you straight in the eyes, and con- 
trasts most amusingly with the assumed air of elderly repose and dignity. 
A full brush of color, with direct forcible treatment, characterizes this as 
it does all of his work ; but one wishes that this motive might have been 
treated a trifle more gently — with a little more sugar. 

Millet shows only one canvas, and that a comparatively small one, but 
it well deserves its good place on the line. Two rosy-cheeked, laughing 
girls are roguishly making friendly advances to the stiffest-necked 
Puritan that ever clasped a psalm-book. He does not smile — he could 
not — but another customer at the inn (probably), who sits with his back 
to us at a table, is fairly shaking with laughter. We cannot see his face, 
but we know he is, just the same. 

Alma Tadema also shows only one —‘‘ The Conversion of Paula ’’— 
neither better nor worse than many others by the same hand ; but you do 
not linger over it, because you feel that you have seen it so many times 
before. 

H. H. La Thangue is an English artist whose name is comparatively 
unknown in America, but he is one of the strong men in this exhibition. 
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Farm life — figures and landscape — furnish his subjects, and all three of 
his pictures this year are fraught with nature and artistic feeling. Simple 
subjects all of them, homely and rugged, but they are seen with the eye 
of the poet and treated with the brush of the painter. 

Frank Bramley is another who gives us a genuine treat with a farm 
scene —‘‘A Dalesman’s Clipping.’’ From the old man in the foreground, 
who is just shearing the last lock of fleece from his denuded captive, to 
the collie, who is superintending the behavior of the waiting flock, every 
figure in the composition (there are seven) is doing something — and 
doing it with a will! ‘‘ This is my busy day”’ is stamped all over it, 
and the same healthy vitality and ‘‘ go’’ which animates the figures 
themselves is used in the manner of painting. It is an extremely clever 
thing, as is also Mr. Bramley’s portrait of Alderman Sadler. . 

The largest picture in the exhibition is a decoration for the Royal 
Exchange, by Seymour Lucas. It is 10 by 17 feet, and the subject, 
‘* William the Conqueror Granting the First Charter to the City of Lon- 
don.’’ It is light in color, well drawn, and a most effective decorative 
composition. 

Next in size to Mr. Lucas’ picture is ‘‘ Love Triumphant,’’ by Watts. 
It is allegorical, we are told. It is certainly ponderous. We must look 
at it because Mr. Watts painted it; but —— 

Carolus Duran has two portraits, Benjamin Constant one, and Bonnat 
one. One is a little surprised to find that the French masters do not, by 
any means, reach the high-water mark of this exhibition in portraiture. 
In comparison with Orchardson, Arthur Hacker, Richard Jack, J. Y. 
Hunter, Percy Bigland, Bramley and others, they fall short, and one is 
compelled to acknowledge that the English school is far ahead in that 
branch of the art. In landscape they do not make quite so good a showing, 
but there are many fine things by Alfred Parsons, David Murray, Alfred 
East, Ylend King and others. In sculpture the showing is not so good 
as in painting. 

The general tendency is essentially modern and progressive, and the 
day of the old-time academician and his classical platitudes is surely 
drawing to a close. 

This, then, O gentle reader, is only a shadow of personal impressions 
and delights caused by a visit to Burlington House. Of the many swiftly 
passing thoughts — the thoughts which are not objective — one might fill 
a book. ’Twas here Sir Joshua first inspired the English mind to fur- 
ther and encourage art. ’Twas his genius and his mind that first induced 
the British Government to furnish these magnificent galleries for the 
exhibition of artistic work. 

London, 1898. OLIVER DENNETT GROVER. 
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ILLUSTRATION, BY F. C. YOHN. 


F. C. YOHN. 


O praise the work of one whom we know and admire personally is an 
easy task. To write of it from the impartial standpoint of an 
outsider is more difficult. The scribbling friend, seeking to be conscien- 
tious, is likely to become severe. With the hope of making amends at 
the close, he is more than likely to become fulsome. Thus in neither case 
does he accomplish a satisfactory result. It has been my good fortune to 
know in the daily round of living the subject of this sketch. It is my 
privilege to record briefly a few facts concerning the artist and his work. 
If the result is pleasing neither to Mr. Yohn nor myself I shall not be 
greatly surprised. 

During the past several months the reading public, and more especially 
the readers of Scribner's Magazine, have been unusually interested in a 
series of full-page battle pictures illustrating the ‘‘ Story of the Revo- 
lution,’’ by Henry Cabot Lodge. A few of these drawings were made by 
Howard Pyle. One ortwo, perhaps, by Mr. Clinedinst. Possibly an equal 
number by Mr. Thulstrup, Mr. E. C. Peixotto, and others. But by far the 
greater number of these striking portrayals of revolutionary warfare have 
been and continue to be the work of a young man who came into the 
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Courtesy of Scribner's Magazine. 
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world at Indianapolis twenty-four years ago. This artist signs his pic- 
tures simply and modestly F. C. Yohn, without any affected illegibility or 
undue display. His art education, with the exception of one year in the 
Indianapolis art school, has been acquired in New York City. He studied 
at the League, for the most part under Mowbray, and it was at a League 
exhibition that his work first attracted the attention of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. This was in the summer of 1894, and his initial work for them 
was an illustration for a Round Table short story. It was doubtless a 
satisfactory performance, for very soon afterward he was given, to illus- 
trate, a series of frontier sketches by Theodore Roosevelt. Following this 
came a twenty-part serial by James Barnes, while other serials by the 
same author and by Molly Elliot Seawell came one upon the other so 
promptly from his gratified publishers, that the young artist was at one 
time likely to succumb from overwork. 

He put aside all effort for a time and went away somewhere to seek 
rest. Upon his return, the Scribners, who had been attracted by his 
Round Table pictures, had work laid out for him to do. The story they 
gave him was by Joel Chandler Harris, and appeared in the last Christ- 
mas number of Scribner's Magazine. It was illustrated in a manner 
which caused artists to awaken to the fact that a new candidate for the 
highest honors had arisen in Gotham, and it was followed up imme- 
diately by the Lodge historical series, the leading feature of Scribner's 
Magazine for 1898. 

Mr. Yohn has also, and quite recently, illustrated two magazine stor- 
ies for the Harpers, one of which appears in the current issue. Still more 
recently he has done a number of military pages for Collier’s Weekly, 
from sketches made by him at Chickamauga Park in April. 

With a record like the above for a man of twenty-four, I have no 
need to praise his work even were I so inclined. Publishers are the 
severest critics, and a check from the art department of any one of the 
leading magazines declares more of merit in fewer words than the most 
eloquent writer could announce in as many pages. 

I have only to say, however, that if at any time there has been a 
doubt as to Mr. Yohn’s ability, it has long since disappeared. Conscien- 
tious work and perseverance have resulted in the usual reward — success. 
The battle pieces for the Lodge story are full of color and action, and 
filled powerfully with the patriotic spirit of ’76. If Mr. Yohn now and 
then is overfaithful to his model, it is because of his anxiety to do that 
which he feels and sees, and knows to be right in every detail. By-and- 
by he will take greater liberties with himself, and his work will grow 
accordingly. He has health and youth. With these and his present 
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PRESCOTT ON THE PARAPET AT BUNKER HILL. 


Courtesy of Scribner's Magazine. 


start, supplemented by that quiet industry which is the true name for 
genius, what may he not accomplish ! 
Ah, it is a fine thing to be a genius, successful, and twenty-four ! 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 
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ID it ever occur to you that Phidias has quite long enough occupied 
1) the supreme place in sculpture? Has it never been whispered to 
you that some time in the near future a demand will be made by a woman 
for a share of his glory? If such thoughts have never yet possessed you 
and there still remains a doubt that a woman can successfully cope with 
man in this art, let these doubting ones come with me and see, as I have 
seen, what gigantic strides toward fame are being daily taken in that 
classical building by the lake, which bears most worthily the name of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

A single visit will certainly prove enough. I will only ask that you 
will not discredit the evidence of your senses, and I am sure that when 
you have reviewed and digested everything you will be quite ready to 
agree with me that if these young followers of Phidias will but push 
steadily on for a century, or at most for two, at the end of that time the 
hallowed glory which now surrounds the name of that old Grecian sculp- 
tor will envelope the form of the coming woman, and that her name and 
not his will then shine forth as a synonym of all that is great, true and 
beautiful in plastic art. 

I do not expect that you will at first agree with me upon this ques- 
tion. I can hardly expect at the outset to have much of your sympathy. 
It is only after you have seen and studied these talented creatures them- 
selves, after you have examined their beautiful productions, particularly 
their original compositions, and have admired the courage and enthusiasm 
of the two who have attacked the marble block with the hammer and 
chisel, that this feeling of disbelief will begin to give way; then comes 
doubt, wonder, consternation, and at last, belief—that is, belief in the 
century part of it. 

They are not weak, fragile, vaporish creatures, these girl students of 
the modeling department of the Art Institute. Neither are they the 
timid schoolgirls of the days gone by upon whose faces you can plainly 
read the impress of those early teachings that, ‘‘In the young, silence is 
golden,’’ or that ‘‘ Children should be seen, not heard.’’ Nor does their 
work suggest in the least any of those evidences of timidity or effeminacy 
which the world in the past predicted would ever prove a stumbling-block 
in the way of woman’s success in sculptural art; on the contrary, these 
girls plunge into their work with an energy and a determined fierceness 
which proves them to be possessed of all the courage of a Phidias, even 
if some of his other attributes be lacking. ‘Their manner of work, the 
building up of the figure, suggestive of rounded flesh, with the bones 
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and sinews beneath ; the force, the vigor, the originality of their crea- 
tures—all is indicative of great sculptors in embryo. Note the spirit 
which imbues the labors of these bright toilers after ‘‘ glory in the realms 
of art.’’ Note, I say, the spirit, and it will be entirely unnecessary to 
inquire of any of them what the object is which induces each to faith- 
fully pursue her task with such unflagging zeal. Is it love of art alone, 
or is it love alone of lucre? A single glance into any of these rapt and 
radiant countenances, upon which you can see, as it were, a mighty 
struggle constantly going on between true inspiration and a real, truly 
ardent longing for a taste of her neighbor’s fresh ‘‘ fudge,’’ will dispel 
all delusions forever. 

Surely, if you watch them somewhat later as they submit for criticism 
and admiration the works of their own composition, it will be evident to 
you, as it was to me, that youthful minds so absorbed with sublime concep- 
tions, so teeming over, as it were, with beautiful thoughts and creations, 
can contain no room for thoughts of Mammon. Such will never need so 
gross a spur as that of necessity ‘‘ to goad them on to glory.’’ 

It is particularly interesting to watch them build up the figure, with 
its intricate framework and mechanical contrivances — a veritable Chinese 
puzzle to everyone except the artist-builder. ‘Today it has neither form 
nor semblance, tomorrow it is almost a completed figure. The beautiful, 
subtle form is so true to nature that one is almost deluded into believing, 
as did Pygmalion of his wonderful creation, that it will breathe and come 
to life. Truly it is the rule rather than the exception among these gifted 
girl students that, like those glorious sculptors of old, ‘‘ They hide 
beauty safe from death in words of clay.’’ That the majority of them 
hide that beauty so deeply that only death itself will ever reveal it does 
not in any respect affect the question. None the less do these students 
emulate the great masters, even if a great majority of their beautiful clay 
models fail to live long enough to speak ‘‘in words of stone.’’ This is 
entirely the fault of the critic, who, not less exacting than was the great 
Pericles himself with the sculptors of his own age, condemns them to the 
clay box before they have become old enough to speak even a little bit. 

Not all, however, are condemned to the clay box, and the one deemed 
worthy to survive is awarded a dusty corner upon a high shelf, and 
receives, for a brief year or two, its share of that which passeth for 
mundane glory — the admiration of the art-loving public, at least of that 
portion of it which is comprised of the near friends and relations of its 
creator. ; 

It might be well to say that I did not express so volubly to the girls 
the admiration I felt for their work as I have here, for I confess to experi- 
encing a little of the timidity and awe one always feels when in the 
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presence of great genius. I was impressed with the fact, however, that 
courtesy demanded that I should say something about their work, and 
when at last on opening my mouth I was so overcome with the thought 
of my own audacity that I only meekly remarked, ‘* What fascinating work 
it is, to be sure.’’ The young lady to whom this was addressed agreed 
with me. Her bland manner suggested not the least annoyance at my 
intrusion, for such I was afraid my visit might be; nor did her busy 
fingers stay for one instant from shaping the rounded arm of her clay 
model. This was reassuring, so I was encouraged to ask numerous ques- 
tions of this kind, which I trust they all realized were prompted only by 
the great interest I took in their work. There is nothing in the world 
that scatters ignorance like honest inquiry and a desire to know, though 
they may differ with me as to the proper time and place of obtaining my 
knowledge. ‘Time was then called, and the model resumed her attitude, 
after a rest of five minutes. It had always been a mystery to me how a 
model could keep perfectly still for the space of thirty minutes even in a 
comfortable position ; and when I saw this model assume the most difficult 
pose imaginable, it became more of a mystery than ever. This, however, 
as Rudyard Kipling says, is another story. 

These girl students whom I saw would resent furiously the accusation 
that ‘‘ they do not study art seriously,’’ and they just as quickly resent it 
if it should be as much as hinted even, that it was quite possible that 
there were a few among them who could not expect to accomplish all of 
the great things in art which some few in the dim and distant past had 
accomplished. Perhaps it would be best if you were to pass into one of 
the studios and determine for yourselves whether they are not quite right 
in resenting any such intimation. 

Let us suppose that it is Monday morning. ‘The model is just chosen, 
the pose he is to assume is decided upon. Chalk lines are drawn around 
his feet, so that upon resuming his pose after resting he may at once be 
able to take his original position. 

What trouble is brewing now? There is an agitated commotion among 
them all. There are ferocious calls after such deadly weapons as hatchets, 
saws and hammers. Dangerous pieces of lead pipe are snatched up on 
every hand ; even common pieces of stick are eagerly seized upon and 
flourished about in a most threatening manner. 

The uninitiated might be led to believe that a fierce and bloody battle 
was imminent among them. It is, however, only the usual disturbance 
occasioned by the carpenter work necessary to be done, before work can 
be begun on a new model. For the time being the studio is turned into 
a veritable carpenter shop, and these girls must learn to handle the 
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hatchet and saw, and to drive a nail with almost the dexterity of an expe- 
rienced mechanic. 

Some girl takes a hurried trip across the court to the engine room, 
where the engineer is wheedled into parting with a foot or two of lead 
pipe, and this is carried back triumphantly by the fortunate one ; imme- 
diately the run on lead pipe becomes so heavy that the engineer regrets 
his reckless act of generosity and heartlessly demands 15 cents a foot for 
the much-coveted pipe, so that fortunate indeed was she who made him 
the first visit. 

Next comes a raid on the carpenter shop, and old Casper is impressed 
into service, too. Appreciation for Casper is generally the highest among 
the new girls who have not yet become adepts at hitting a nail on the 
head with the hammer without hitting their fingers at the same time; or 
who have not yet fully overcome the difficulty of squarely sawing a stick 
while using her own knee and a chair as asawbuck. Old Casper has 
ready sympathies, and he is frequently inveigled into making a whole 
stand for some of them. Then comes the placing of the lead pipe or 
of the heavy wire for the arms and legs and for different portions of 
the form. And such a tying on of bits of stick and such a number of 
other ingenious devices are resorted to that it looks as if genius for tink- 
ering was not the least important of the fundamental requirements. 

Since watching the process of manufacturing these frames, I am firmly 
convinced that certain delinquencies we have always been taught to 
believe are the vilest slanders. A woman, anyway an artist woman 
(which is very much the same thing), can saw wood, she can drive a nail 
with a hammer, and her use of the hatchet— on occasions — might be 
termed dextrous. 

What, you may ask, did the poor model do all this time? What was 
he doing for his own safety? Either long practice or natural great pres- 
ence of mind had made him bold. With all this confusion about him he 
was wholly imperturbed, and his pose having been once assumed, he was 
as motionless as a sphinx — apparently oblivious to everything around 
him. 

Now actual work commences, and for a few moments goes quietly on. 
Real work it is, too, but there is little that is artistic looking about it. 
Building up the clay figure, they call it— taking up little pieces of wet 
clay and sticking them on one at a time over different portions of the 
framework. So far it does not differ much in appearance from the old 
process of making the mud houses of our early childhood. Now and 
then some girl’s frame grows limber and out of shape, just as the frame 
of our mud house would do years ago in spite of us. Then you hear a 
grumble, or worse yet, a sudden ejaculation, as some wire limb drops off 
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and becomes completely unmanageable. Imprecations more or less 
expressive of the author’s feelings are almost the only utterance, and 
occasionally some such compliment as ‘‘ stingy old pig,’’ as applied to 
the poor engineer, because, for his own financial safety, he had induced 
some girl to accept thick wire instead of lead pipe, under the plea that 
it was just as good, and more tractable. The silence is never allowed to 
become monotonous, for soon some voice is heard saying: ‘‘ Girls, let’s 
have a turn of the model ; I’ve been working on this back for at least an 
hour.’’ But the complaining one is quickly reduced to silence, for the 
reply comes from a dozen remonstrating voices, all assuring her at once 
that the model had been turned only five minutes before. 

Two days of each week stand out above all others: Wednesdays and 
Fridays —these are the criticism days— but still preéminent of all is 
every second Friday. This is the day for submitting the students’ own 
original compositions. And many are the hearts made to ache with sor- 
row or to bound with joy, over the few words of praise or adverse criti- 
cism which fall from the lips of the all-observant master. 

The master’s arrival on these eventful days is always awaited with 
both eagerness and anxiety. Not that the students await him with fear 
and trembling, for he is far too kind and genial to be at all awe-inspiring. 
And, though doubtless by far the better artist, he possesses so many of 
those kindly qualifications of that other ‘‘ Taffy,’’ which so endeared him 
to the hearts of both ‘‘ Little Billee’’ and his comrades, that we cannot 
think of anyone who could have more appropriately become his name- 
sake. For this master, you must know, has endeared himself to all his 
pupils, and in him they find that rare commingling of the critic and 
friend. This American namesake of poor, lovelorn Billee’s athletic 
friend comes for this purpose of criticising, directly after one o’clock, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and, as I stated, his arrival is most anxiously 
awaited. Even a slight tardiness upon his part calls forth various specu- 
lations as to the cause of his delay. Only last week it was, that I heard 
one of the more ungodly call out and say: ‘‘I wonder what ‘ Taffy’ 
had for lunch today, that keeps him so?’’ 

On coming in, even while changing his coat for one more suited for 
such plastic work, you can feel the atmosphere around you clearing up, 
as it were ; the broken whispers of conversation cease, and the room puts 
on an air of expectancy. His presence seems to have thrown new life 
into everything. ‘‘ The one mcst in need of help shall have my atten- 
tion first,’? says a cheery voice ; ‘‘now who is it today ?’’ he inquires. 
Modesty becomes suddenly prominent — they all need it, and they all say 
so; moreover they all say so at about the same time; so he begins with 
the nearest and then goes through the line. 
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He studies the model quietly for a few moments, compares it with the 
clay figure of the student and then, with the precision of a surgeon, goes 
at once to the weakest point —a little clay is added here, a bit taken off 
there — the head twisted and turned a little to the right and the figure at 
once assumes the proper attitude. The girl is told to take the measure- 
ments all over again, to be sure that the proportions are right. Her 
attention is called to a dozen things, which possibly had been slighted by 
the student. ‘‘ Note closely and carefully,’’ he says, ‘‘the relation of 
these prominent points to each other, and compare them with the depres- 
sions ; then put on your clay loosely, and fearlessly, so,’’ and the figure 
received a dab of clay from the master’s own hand. Beautiful lines and 
curves are called to her notice. ‘‘ This one, formed by a muscle cun- 
ningly incasing itself between those two overlapping ones, makes a tiny 
plane. He points this out to her as they step up closely to the model, for 
it could be seen only by the eyes of one who thoroughly knows anatomy. 
‘* All curves, you know, are made up of these tiny planes.’’ And, he 
continues, ‘‘do not work long standing close to your figure, step away 
from it often, and compare it with the model from every angle, and from 
both above and below. Study it closely that you may be able to bring 
out the action and character of your model. Your torso is very good, and 
if you succeed as well with the arms and legs, which are yet a little 
woodeny, you will have done very well.’’ And so in turn every girl’s 
work is viewed and criticised, and never one is left without words of 
encouragement. He impresses each one with the feeling that she has his 
entire sympathy and interest. In his criticisms and talks to the students, 
Mr. Taft demonstrates his belief in Carlyle’s definition of genius, ‘‘ An 
infinite capacity for taking pains.’’ 

But to return to our more general subject. Should these girls fail to 
become famous as sculptors, for which there can be no reason that I can 
see, except the perverseness of fate and the failure of the people to appre- 
ciate their work, they can make use of talents they have in entirely 
another direction. Not only are they versed in every branch of art, but 
if it were not treading on forbidden ground, I could tell you of some of 
the mighty subjects that are discussed by the class, and handled in such 
an intrepid manner as proves deep thought and study. There is not one 
iota of narrowmindedness detected in the scientific theories and broad 
views advanced by them on either religion, politics and moral philosophy, 
theosophy and occult sciences, so called. Their discussions show keen 
insight into all these subjects which are generally considered too deep for 
the average mind. The signal for an argument is when one of the 
girls expresses herself volubly on a subject in a very dogmatic manner. 
Her object is recognized immediately, and they very promptly proceed to 
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knock the chip off her shoulder. Religion and transmigration of the soul 
are two favorite subjects. The mysteries of Theosophy are explained 
and discussed so scientifically that one is tempted to believe the soul of 
Mme. Blavatsky speaks from one of this class, instead of reposing, as 
Anna Besant claims, in a young East India boy. Political questions of 
the day are discussed with the convincing eloquence and fervor of a Mary 
Lease. And the question of bimetallism would be settled once and for- 
ever could their arguments reach the ears of the people. They do not 
hesitate even upon intricate legal questions ; these are lightly taken up 
and defined with a clearness worthy of the great mind of a Joseph Choate 
or a Gladstone. 

Could you but hear their discussions you would certainly be 
impressed with the fact that they possess the talent and knowledge requi- 
site to a successful aspirant in the fields of either politics, science, or 
literature, as well as in the narrow field of art. Some of these gifted 
girls have still other resources. It has been hinted that two members ot 
the class might turn successfully to palmistry and hypnotism for renown, 
and the mysteries of the chafing dish and the fearful concoction of a Welsh 
rarebit are not unknown to them. 

In those controversies and arguments that take place there is much 
room for satire, clashing of wit and good-natured repartee. And all this 
lends spice and flavor to the discussions, and an added charm to the model- 
ing room. While this goes on, the eyes and hands keep pace with the 
tongue and wit, and not a moment is lost from the work. You may dis- 
sect the fact, theorize as you please, and make many words about it, but 
that women show great talent in sculptural art you will have to admit, 
and that this class of students is doing particularly good work, there can 
be no possible doubt. I modify somewhat, you see, my opening state- 
ment, but that statement was indicative of the enthusiastic nature of one 
suddenly awakened to the great possibilities which the future holds in 
store for women in the art of sculpture. 

VERDE V. Dunpas. 
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BOSTON LETTER. 
Artists’ Festival — Festivities in Honor of the Return of the Crusaders. 


fe of a month of careful consideration and vigorous preparation, the 
Artists’ Festival has been evolved, reaching its completion on the 
evening of April 27, and on the whole this has proved one of the most 
interesting festivals that the Boston Art Students’ Association has ever 














COSTUMES AT THE ARTIST’S FESTIVAL. 


held. No effort was spared to remove every vestige of the nineteenth 
century from within the gates, even to the dress of the most humble 
attendant and the absence of the modern ice cream supper. 

The theme for the festival was, of course, the first point to be decided 
by the committee on arrangements, and round a returning band of Cru- 
saders the rest of the picture easily grouped itself. To the general 
period of the Crusades attaches not only a great human interest (the exact 
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date of this special Crusade was enveloped in an artistic atmosphere), but 
it was also a time of great magnificence of costume. The Byzantine 
influence was still strongly felt in Europe, and intercourse with the East 
through the Crusades had taught the Europeans to crave the rich colors 
and designs of Oriental fabrics, heavily woven with threads of gold and 
silver, and ornamented with jewels and embroideries. We find the head- 
dress of the Persian queen exactly reproduced or modified in a thousand 
ways to adorn the beauty of the European princess. The Crusader, for 
his part, having found the wisdom of adopting the white and flowing robe 
of the Saracen as a protection from the Eastern sun, probably wore them 
home to France and England with as much pride — with infinitely more 
pride than we of today flaunt our little guerdons of travel in distant 
lands. 

For their admirable representation of this most important group of the 
Crusaders the festival has to thank the Tavern Club, to whom the Boston 
Art Students’ Association instinctively looks for kindly cooperation in all 
their enterprises of this nature, while to the Architectural Club is due the 
spirited and picturesque reproduction of a band of archers. A committee 
on costume was established as soon as possible who held themselves ready 
on two afternoons a week to give advice as to costumes with the aid of 
books and of drawings which they had prepared. 

Copley Hall was converted into a huge royal tent, on the top of which 
the light from the electric lamps very fairly simulated sunshine. Below the 
slant, the tent was hung about with old and beautiful tapestries, and many 
shields bearing the devices of their supposed owners, while overhead 
floated banners, presumably trophies of war. The end of the tent opened 
onto a wood vista of old gnarled trees, rocks, etc. (this on the stage, the 
proscenium arch being covered with roses), and from beyond the wood, from 
some old cathedral tower, a chime of bells rang out the hours and quarter 
hours. Along the middle of one side of the tent was a raised dais with 
seats for the queen and her ladies and distinguished guests, all of whose 
arms were emblazoned on shields at the back of the canopy, which was 
hung with red velvet and gold. On the opposite side the tent opened into 
a latticed arbor ( Allston Hall), over which climbed roses in profusion. 

The guests being for the most part seated along the sides of the tent, 
a herald announced from the edge of the wood the approach of the pro- 
cession, and through an opening in the wood came forward first the 
archers, in padded leather corselets and green tunics, followed by a choir 
of forty boys and men (the choir of Emmanuel Church), singing as they 
came. These were in long robes of a rich red, with red helmet-shaped 
caps. After them came representatives of the different guilds, and the 
peasants, fagot gatherers, etc., all in carefully chosen costumes, passing 
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through the tent and out at the further end. Before the voices of the 
choir had quite died away in the distance, a flourish of trumpets pro- 
claimed the coming of the Crusaders, preceded by twenty marshals. 
These were in red tunics over which were tabards quartered in green and 
white with lions-rampant in white on the green quarterings and headcloths 
of steel. Then the Crusaders, in coats of mail and tunics of white with a 
red cross on the breast, or red with a white cross, according to the order to 
which they belonged. Some Crusaders had brought black slaves with 
them from the Holy Land, and these bore their shields for them in the 
procession. Having been drawn up before the queen by their leader, and 
having saluted her in the name of ‘‘St. George and Merrie England,’’ 
the Crusaders (amid clamorous greetings and cheers) marched through 
the tent and back again to the edge of the wood, where the attendants 
brought them benches that they might be seated during the performance 
of a play and other festivities. Curtains were then drawn across, shut- 
ting off the wood for a moment, then drawn aside again, showing the 
wood once more, in which had been placed a small banquet table and two 
seats of the simplest description, this being the whole setting of the play. 

The play — Rosemonde; a tragedy of the severest type, the scene 
being laid in Verona in the year 560 — was written for Rachel and played 
but once by her. It was given in French and extremely well played. 
Next came a hobby-horse tournament and some beautiful dances, a 
most graceful and dignified sarabande by knights and ladies, followed by 
characteristic dances by the peasants. Rigidly simple refreshments, such 
as ‘‘hot cross buns’’ and ale, were then distributed ad /rbttum from 
small handcarts, and at midnight the festival was formally closed, leav- 
ing the rest of the night to a nineteenth century brass band and modern 
dancing. 


PICTURESQUE ILLINOIS. 


‘* We have no crags and turrets, no lakes nor rolling ocean, 
The Boneyard is the only stream we know that is in motion ; 
We're right here on the prairie, in the great old Prairie State, 
And if you know a better one, we'll help you celebrate.”’ 


HUS sing the rollicking boys of the State University, and as I lis- 
tened to them one evening not long ago, the mystery of that eternal, 
boundless prairie all came back to me, its majestic reach was again before 
my eyes. What an appeal there is in the early home scenes! They 
become part of our very being, and, though far removed in the perspec- 
tive of years and shadowed by the half-pictured confusion of later expe- 
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riences, they are, nevertheless, more real than the actualities about us. 
How potent they are when revived! What floodgates of vague bitter- 
sweet emotion they awaken ! 

After all, Champaign —the country of the plain —is nearest to me. 
Only on that ocean-like expanse do I feel myself quite at home. The 
sea is grand and impressive, but, shall I say it? I hate it as something 
living, for its selfish, murderous hunger, and its treacherous wiles; I am 
oppressed by its foolish, aimless surging, its purposeless come and go. 





THE KICKAPOO, NEAR POTTSTOWN, ILLINOIS. 


From photograph by Rudolph R. Bourland. 


I think that I like mountains better — for a little while at atime. They 
always seem rather improbable, but make charming stage effects. Per- 
haps even a prairie boy could learn in time to take them seriously. 

Of course they are beautiful, wondrously so, and make splendid can- 
vases for the ‘‘ Westering sun’’ to spread color upon, but somehow they 
soon irritate me; they are so self-conscious and insistent, or else so 
haughty and dumb. I’d rather discover humble beauties than have my 
admiration extorted; I do not like professional brilliant talkers ! 

Little fantastic mountains — two-year olds and ‘‘such’’—are charm- 
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ing appetizers until you get enough of them. Then there is no escape, 
however ; they are always there. Like a chatterbox girl, they keep 
right on, and you grow restless and nervous. But if they are big 
mountains, impressive and awful, it is still worse. For my part, there 
would be absolutely no living with them. I could not endure their silent 
presence. It would be like having that ghastly, paralyzed woman of 
the play at one’s fireside all of the time. The strain would be too 
intense. Nature’s sport is too rough, the rugged cliffs thrill one too 
strongly, and in the end they crush. Our ancestors used to take a sad 





PENNINGTON CHURCH AND LIMESTONE CHURCHYARD. 


From photograph by Rudolph R. Bourland. 


pleasure in calling themselves worms of the dust, but who wants nowa- 
days to be made to feel himself as insignificant as a bug or a gnat ? 

From the ocean and the White Mountains, with all their autumnal 
glories, I returned a couple of years ago to our own generous State, and, 
will you believe it, the sight of the broad, measureless plain won from me 
an unconscious sigh of relief. Here I could breathe again! How placid 
and ample it allis! How free and untrammeled one feels himself here ! 
I never realized before how much early environment means to the man — 
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how true the philosophy of Ethel Newcomb when she exclaims, ‘‘ We 
belong to our belongings.’’ ‘This monotonous prairie was as glad to my 
eyes as the mountains or the ocean to those born amid rocky heights or 
cradled by the music of a wind-swept sea. The very elements weave 
themselves into the fabric of our young lives. As I hastened westward, 
youth seemed to come back to me with the spreading horizon. 

A recent visit to Peoria has awakened still earlier memories. I learned 
over again the fact that our State is not all an ocean-level prairie. I 





A PASTORAL MOTIVE. 
From photograph by Rudolph R. Bourland. 


rediscovered the charm of the Illinois river. Here were no fretting crags, 
no burdening peaks, but something I found infinitely more to my taste. 
Why, that ride from Ottawa was as exquisite as music. It was an eighty- 
mile panorama of ever-changing beauty. Never in my life have I enjoyed 
nature more than upon that sunny winter afternoon. The snow-clad hills 
glittering in the glad light, the tender notes of distant leafless groves, the 
blue of the mirrored sky, the placid sweetness of the whole scene, gave me 
a pleasure which was not unmixed with pride. 
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Strange, was it not? here on this Illinois river bank I saw over and 
over again the almost perfect counterpart of my favorite painting in the 
Luxembourg Gallery, the landscape by Simmonet. I no longer marveled 
at the enthusiasm of my painter friends, Peyraud and Maratta, who spent 
a part of the summer near Peoria. ‘‘ Why, we found subjects every- 
where,’’ they said. ‘‘It is all so beautiful.’’ A few years ago our paint- 
ers thought that they must cover big canvases, and tell all the fects of 
physical geography at once. Nothing less than Niagara Falls, or a whole 
mountain range satisfied their ambitious souls. The world moves, and we 
have learned something. Today the truly great artist contents himself 
with a more modest theme, and puts more of nature and of himself into 
it. He leaves topography to the mapmakers, and paints a shady country 
road, the golden glint of a harvest field, or violet shadows playing over 
the snow. ‘The subject is less nowadays; the impression more. If the 
artist’s sensitive taste has discovered beauty and his hand has had the 
cunning to translate and make it intelligible to us, it is enough; he has 
fulfilled his mission. The good people of our State need such interpreters ; 
we live surrounded by beauty and scarce open our eyes. The Illinois 
river has themes for an army of painters. As soon as they find their way 
thither the world will be surprised at their discoveries as it was when 
Millet and Rousseau revealed the wonders of Barbizon. Peoria County 
is every whit as beautiful as the Forest of Fontainebleau. It is a question 
of but a few years when its winning charms will be pictured upon every 
exhibition wall. LorApo TAFT. 





Photograph by J. W. Kent. REFLECTIONS. Courtesy of Zhe Inland Frinter. 
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From a pho‘ograph taken by one of the students 
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LITTLE trick in poster making —or what was in the beginning 
merely a novel way of displaying them —has recently attracted 
some attention. It seems altogether new. The statement that we have 
done something in posters which never occurred to the Frenchmen may 
sound bold and risky ; but haven’t we? I don’t know who discovered it. 
Probably some ingenious newsdealer who no doubt surprised even the 
artist and the magazine responsible for the print. Mr. Parrish’s pompous 
waiter with the Christmas pudding was effective; then why not two wait- 
ers with two puddings? If two, why nota dozen? Later, the comrades 
of Mr. Ogden’s revolutionary patriot flocked to his side, with a most 
formidable result. That was the whole of the trick, then—in these 
two cases it apparently only happened so, but some later posters have 
been designed manifestly for arrangement in this manner. 
The Vassar young women have not been slow to recognize this 
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decorative value in a ‘‘ Daisy Chain”’ poster advertising a recent Vassar 
article, and the Daisy Chain frieze is the result in many of the college 
rooms. Mr. Leyendecker has done a fascinating one to be shown so— 
the only one I have yet seen not put out by the New York magazine 
which first utilized the happy idea of making each poster only a part 
of a repeating design. 
se Ss 

Worcester, Massachusetts, has just opened a fine new art museum, a 
gift to the city from a generous citizen, Stephen Salisbury. The style ot 
the building is Italian Renaissance and cost $100,000. 


es 


The attendance at the Art Institute of Chicago for the year ending 
June rwas 507,479. The Metropolitan museum, of New York, for the 
same period had an attendance of 555,769. 
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John W. Alexander has been recently honored with a place in the 
Luxembourg gallery in Paris. The painting chosen was ‘‘ The Green 
Bowl,’’ representing a tall woman bending over and examining a Japan- 
ese bowl. Broad in treatment and in a monochrome scheme of color 
it represents the characteristics and peculiarities of this conspicuous 
American painter. He is now in the best of company, and when we 
understand that the Luxembourg is perhaps the stepping stone to the 
Louvre, it is a very great honor, and immortality in art is a glowing 
possibility for this celebrated artist. 


se 


Still another big annual exhibition! This time it is in London ; 
Whistler is at the head of it, and its name is the International Society 
of Sculptors, Painters and Gravers. It aims to show the most artistic 
work of men of importance and influence on current art, and will not be 
bound by any conventional limitations or hereditary weights. The first 
exhibition is a very interesting one, small in number, but includes the 
names of many artists who are conspicuous for originality and artistic 
charm. It takes a place in London with the Royal Academy analogous 
to the New Salon in Paris with the Old Salon. Any art movement that 
Whistler has charge of is sure to be interesting and have a very distinct 
artistic value. 

se 
Almost anyone who receives letters from artists with a weakness for 
thumb-nail sketches on the margins will tell you that the little sketches 
contain an amount of spirit and fascination greatly above that possessed 
by their finished productions. It is true, too. Yesterday an art editor 
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called me into his crowded holy of holies to see some things just received 
from their big-salaried staff sketcher in Washington, and complained 
of their dryness and labored look. It interested me, for I had only 
that morning received from the same man a letter containing a sketch 
better in many ways. I 
showed it to him. 

‘*See. He does much bet- 
better ones for me, and they 
don’t cost me a cent.’’ 

He only said ‘‘Bully,’’ 
and then a few other things 
under his breath. I hastily 













put the sheet back in my 
pocket lest he attempt to 
gain possession of it. 

And only the other day 
an announcement from Fred 
M , now in Paris, con- 
tained also a little ‘‘ layout’’ 
of a contemplated Salon pic- 
ture to be called ‘‘ Sunrise on the Marsh.’’ It may be a violation of con- 
fidence to allow the reader to see the sketch, but it was surely selfishness 
to withhold it— one should always choose the lesser of two evils. 





se 


It is a difficult matter for the younger generation to realize, in the 
face of all the ‘‘ extras’’ bristling with red, white and blue, and black 
headlines in six-inch type, and with big pictures of everything warlike, 
that the last struggle took place under such utterly different conditions. 
Note the improvement in fighting ships and marine marksmanship! And 
in news gathering, printing and illustrating we have improved not less. 
In 1865 only a small number of men were drawing war pictures —and 
this few on the wood block — for our illustrated periodicals : Nast, Edwin 
Forbes, A. R. Waud and W. L. Sheppard. Now our army of invasion 
is followed by another army of correspondents, photographers and ‘“‘ on- 
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the-spot’’ artists. If Private B. loses a brass button, we not only read 
the whole story, but are shown a photograph of the missing button, with 
a sketch of its former site showing the lonesome buttonhole. Our fleets 
are followed by other fleets of dispatch boats, each for the gathering of 
naval war news for some important newspaper — one metropolitan daily 
even boasts a whole ‘‘ flying squadron’’ of its own— and we have the 
whole story of the battle at once — indeed, sometimes before it happens. 
The worst feature of our present-day journalism is the gathering of news 
that isn’t true — their deplorable proficiency in its manufacture. 


wae 
Book NOTES. 


R. H. Russell, New York, has recently issued another Phil May book, 
‘* Gutter Snipes,’’ which is very interesting in its characterization of low 
street types. A somewhat extended review of his ‘‘ Sketch Book’’ in the 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL for June gave particulars of his personality and 
method of work. Phil May is one of the most talked-of illustrators in 
his types of people in London today, and his style, showing great breadth 
and vigor, is much copied by lesser lights in the illustration field. His 
‘*Gutter Snipes’’ show him at his best in catching the humor and pathos 
of everyday scenes. 
se Ss 

The Illustrated Bible Company, Limited, of Amsterdam, is bringing 
out a remarkable edition of the Holy Bible. It is issued in parts, each 
containing photogravures from original drawings by celebrated artists. 
It is in large folioform. Walter Crane designs the cover, and the illus- 
trations are furnished by such artists as James Tissot, who has made himself 
famous in this field ; Puvis de Chavannes, Gér6me, Jean Paul Laurens and 
Constant, of the French School; Abbey, Burne-Jones, Alma Tadema, 
Dicksee and Swan, of the English School; Von Uhde, Liebermann, 
Klinger and Gebhardt, among the Germans, and many others. This 
edition of the Bible, from the forty pictures already shown, and its beau- 
tiful decorated text, promises to be unique in artistic excellence. 


se 


Among the illustrated art magazines, the Artist makes a very good 
showing. A recent number included in its contents a very interesting 
series of studies made by many of the well-known exhibitors of the Royal 
Academy. ‘The Boughton sketch in this issue of the BRUSH AND PENCIL 
was one of them. 

se 

Sculpture, another new (to us) art magazine, is brought to our notice. 
It savors toon ch of the commercial, but may improve. It is somewhat 
like our A7onumental News. 

st 

The Chap Book is becoming more ‘‘ popular’’ by having timely arti- 
cles illustrated mostly from photographs. It is to be hoped that its 
charming literary flavor will not be affected by this rather doubtful 
improvement. 

ss 

The publication of ‘‘ The Shadows of the Trees and Other Poems,’’ 
by Robert Burns Wilson, which was announced by R. H. Russell, New 
York, this spring, has been delayed until the fall. The book will con- 
tain twelve beautiful illustrations from nature, by C. Grant La Farge, 
reproduced in photogravure. A special limited edition of the book will 
be issued, printed on Dickinson’s handmade paper, and limited to 250 
copies. 
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THE EDITOR. 


THOROUGHLY trained and gifted European musician (a Bohe- 
mian) is invited to our shores. He hears a few American airs, and 
with characteristic German form and expression composes an American 
Symphony. Our painters and sculptors go abroad and learn the language 
of France or Germany in art, return, and with American subjects produce 
American Art. Our young architects study in the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
and revel in the classics. After a while they come back and erect for us 
classic temples, which serve for banks, residences, depots, breweries — 
anything but temples. This is our American Architecture. And so it 
goes to the end of the chapter. 

We must study, we must copy, we must for a while be somebody else, 
but we also ought to be ourselves some of the time. When we can 
express our own thoughts in art in an unborrowed fashion, American art 
will be nearer a realization. 

Intelligent independence is what is needed, and Fourth of July spread- 
eagleism won’t make it. We are a great nation and a great people (the 
present war is demonstrating this), but we have not found ourselves yet. 
Our art is bottled up, to use a current phrase, with the stopper of bor- 
rowed form. We can liberate it only with the corkscrew of an intelligent, 
natural expression in art, born of the soil, a fruit of glorious privileges 
developing under our free institutions. 


se Ss 


The death of Sir Edward C. Burne-Jones removes from contemporary 
English art one of her most conspicuous and most famous figures. His 
was a peculiar art. It found its beginnings in Rosetti with whom Burne- 
Jones first studied. This pre-Raphaelite art was a queer contradiction of 
the practical business spirit of England. It did, however, express certain 
phases of the sentimental and romantic spirit that is characteristic of 
English art as a whole. Beautiful and poetic it surely was, although it 
lacked the virility and strength necessary to the art of the great masters. 

It was a borrowed art to begin with, and never reflexed the spirit of 
the day in which it flourished. Burne-Jones was successful, because he 
carried out what he intended. His influence was considerable, and the 
zsthetic movement brought on by this realistic ideal spirit of pre- 
Raphaelitism na a leaven which had a decided influence toward a 
refined decorative development, not only in London but throughout the 
English-speaking world. 
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